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mind. That principle of association, which at-|at a point where it looks directly down, at the 
taches deeds to places, and magnifies the one by| height apparently of some twelve or thirteen hun- 
the magnitude of the other, added the greatness of|dred feet, upon the large and tranquil plain of El 
character and events to the greatness and sublimity|Rahah. This is that peak of Sussafeh, the peak 
of physical nature. of the willow which I mentioned in my last letter 
The principal summit of Sinai, called by the|as having particularly attracted our attraction, 
Arabs Jebel Musa or the peak of Moses, rises soli-| when we came down into the plain of El Rahah 
tary and apart. It was this peak which we hadjout of the dark and lofty bosom of Niekeb Hawy. 
uow ascended; but it is worthy of notice, that,) I think that this peak may be called with 
about midway or perhaps two-thirds of the way|scarcely an impropriety of speech, the tribune or 
‘Pp 7 from the valiey of Shu-Kib towards the mountain’s| pulpit of Sinai. Its position, its solitary grandeur, 
Postage to any | ee ne oe -s — top, the Jebel Musa subtends a large and irregu-|its historical associations, seem to me to entitle it 
months, if paid in advance, three and a-quarter cents ; | % q : ten ah h: lati I ha th k in which 
to any part of the United States, for three months, if ar base towar 8 the west. I did not notice this tot at appe ation. ave seen the rock In whic 
paid in advance, six and a-half cents. so much in ascending the mountain, as in coming|it terminates ; and therefore speak with the greater 
down. We descended the narrow and precipitous|confidence. I have stood upon it; and shall ever 
path, perhaps a thousand feet; although I ought|remember it well. And if the impression, which 
to repeat here what I have intimated in another|can hardly fail to be left upon those who visit the 
place, that I do not profess to have the means of|spot, be a just one,—then what scenes, unequalled 
entire accuracy in distances. The mountain at/in the history of man, have been enacted at this 
this distance from the top, as if seeking to lay down|place. It was there, that the visible and invisible, 
a part of its mighty bulk on the neighbouring plain,|that earth and heaven may be said to have met 
widens its vast granite base in the direction of El|together. It was there that the Almighty came 
Rahah ; —throwing itself into many varieties of|down, and planted his foot. His form of Infinitude 
form and aspect ;—sometimes rising in sharp-pointed |embodied, if I may so express it, rested upon the 
cliffs, and sometimes sinking in ravines and small|peak of Jebel-Musa, which rose behind him. His 
valleys. arm extended itself over the plain that lay beneath 
At this place Mr. Thompson and myself sepa-jhim; and over the countless multitude who filled 
rated from the rest of our party, and came down|it. A thick cloud was around him; and flaming 
to El Rahah and the Greek Convent, by the way|fire was at his feet. The trumpet sounded. The 
of the peak of Sussafeh. The way was wildly|mountain trembled. It was at that hour of mingled 
romantic ; and in general rocky and barren. From|grandeur and goodness that the word was spoken, 
time to time, however, we passed over small level| which unveiled the foundations of error. And truth, 
patches of ground, bearing a species of coarse grass] which had been obscured and distorted or had been 
and a few trees. Repeatedly a cold clear fountain| wholly driven away from the habitations of men, 
sparkled from the foot of a rock. We passed over|was led back again by the hand of the Infinite, 
this part of the mountain for more than a mile.|and restored to its primitive position and power. 
This struck me as being a remarkable place,—the| I shall look for a description of the scene and 
chosen residence of solitude and silence ;—and yet|associations of this remarkable place from the 
a degree of beauty, shining in the ripples of a foun-|learned and eloquent pen of my companion. I 
tain or in a tree or tranquil flower, diversified and | listened to the reading of the law from his lips on 
softened its solitary and silent grandeur. There|this portion of Sinai. The words of those great 
are many caverns here. The fragmentary remains|ivstructions were heard again upon the rocks. It 
of some rude stone edifices are also to be found. |is hardly necessary to say, that it was a deeply 
There was something in this singular place, so|interesting and impressive moment. 
unique, so shut out from the world, so fitted to} There are two great publications of truth, for 
solitary contemplation, that it not only seized hold|which I find no parallels in human history, and 
of the imagination; but had its marked attraction|which will never cease to stand pre-eminent both 
for certain tendencies and moods of the heart. It|by their nature and by the circumstances under 
was once the residence undoubtedly of that class of| which they were made ;—the law of Sinai and the 
men, commemorated in history and poctry, whose|Sermon on the Mount. The law of Sinai is essen- 
life of lonely prayer possesses, in these speculative |tially a republication of those great principles of 
and practical days, the aspect almost of religious|natural religion which are engraven on the human 
romance. heart, but which sin had obscured and almost ob- 
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“Lettors Esthetic, Social, and Moral.” 
Greek Convent, Base of Mount Sinai, 
April 9, 1853. 
(Continued from page 50.) 

We at last reached the highest part of the moun- 
tain; and looked abroad from its elevated summit 
under the light of a clear, bluesky. The extreme 
summit, more than six thousand feet above the 
level of the sea, is an immense rock ;—or more ac- 
curately a number of large rocks slightly separated 
from each other; furnishing an irregular area of 
some eighty or an hundred fvet square. The rock 
isa gray granite. On the eastern portion of it is 
a small building of great antiquity; which was 
once used as a chapel. With some assistance from 
the Bedouins who attended me, I was enabled to 
ascend upon its top. Remaining for some time on 
this dizzy height alone, I contemplated in silence 
the magnificence of the scene around me. 

There has been no accurate survey of this re- 
gion, and a glance even from this towering emi- 
nence could give but an imperfect idea of the rela- 
tive position of surrounding objects. But still, 
although Mount Sinai is shut in with other moun- 
tains, it seemed to me pretty well defined. I looked 
to the south-west, and below me was the deep, 
narrow valley of El-Leja, which I have already 
described as holding in its bosom the smitten rock 
of Moses, and as being in ancient times the resi- 
dence of many religious anchorites and the loca- 
tion of a number of ruined convents. Beyond the 
valley in the same direction, is the lofty and mag- 
nificent peak of St. Catherine. I looked down the 
immense perpendicular wall on the southern side 
into the valley of Sebahyeh. There is a small 
opening there at the foot of the mountain, which 
seemed to me worthy of special examination. Per- 
haps it will at some time give a new phase to the 





literated. It places in an objective or outward 
his thi i : i “Far in a wild, unknown to public view ass . a Shs 
istory of this wonderful mountain. I was desirous Seeeinaacanmmiaiie prea helatbanes position that which had been written within; and 
. . e £ . . . 
‘ know more about it. But the head grew dizzy The moss his alk She cave his bentle cell, re-writes in letters of fire, and on mountain-tops, 
in the attempt to ascertain even in the most gene- 


His food the fruits, his drink the chrystal well.” |and in sight of the whole world that which had 
grown dim and illegible in the subjective chambers 

It was in such a region as this, a region which|of man’s erring and fallen spirit. It is one of the 
finds in its want of fertility and its difficulty of|fatal attributes of sin, that it makes men blind, 
approach, a security against the influx and pre-|and puts them to sleep;—so that they do wrong 
sence of mere men of the world, that this class of] almost without knowing that it is wrong. But the 
persons dwelt; and in few places did they reside|law of Sinai is a trumpet voice, waxing louder and 
in greater numbers than in the valleys and wild|louder, which rends the rocks and wakes the dead ; 
ven natural greatness has power; but it was|}mountain recesses of Sinai. Soon the mountain} but uttering its declarations in the form of prohi- 
not the mere physical expansion and wildness of|begins to rise again; lifting itself up gradually{bitions rather than of precepts, it only wakes them 
the scene, which left its deep impression on the{and slowly in its massive majesty ; and terminating|to a sense of their deadness, without giviug them 


ral manner, its features and extent. In the north- 
east direction the rocky heights of E-Dayr ex- 
panded their broad and level summit beyond the 
valley and gardens of Shu-Eib, from which we had 
ascended. {n another direction was the peak of 


Sussafeh, and other lofty peaks overhanging the 
great plain. 





THE FRIEND. 





the living principle of a renovated life. So that in 
giving moral light and in verifying to men’s stupid 
consciousness the facts of their multiplied trans- 
gression, it may be said to slay, rather than to) 
make alive. But still, considering the condition of 
the human race at the time it was given, the moral 
ignorance, the idolatries, and the crimes which 
everywhere prevailed,—it was a declaration which 


a teacher and a guide greater than Moses. Fol- 
lowing his footsteps on the banks of the Jordan, 
and on the shore of Tiberias, in the garden of 
Gethsemane, and on the hill of the Crucifixion, I 
will hope in the greatness of my own weakness and 
wants, to catch something of his benevolent spirit. 
I will listen to that voice of angels, which still 
echoes over the plain of Bethlehem; “ Peace on 


was essential a1.d indispensable in the progress of|earth ; good-will to men.” 


man’s restoration. 

As my footsteps trod upon the peaks of Sinai, I 
looked, therefore, upon the scenes around me with 
the deepest interest and the sincerest gratitude, be- 
cause I felt that they were theatres of necessary 
transition, points in that great history of Redemp- 
tion, which, beginning with the promise that the 
“seed of the woman should bruise the serpent’s 
head,” terminated in the crucifixion of the Virgin’s | 
Son. Law, however, is not life. The true pro- 
gress of man’s restoration is from the outward to/| 
the inward, from the law which restricts action to 
the principle of holy love which inspires it. It is 
through the crucifixion of Christ and his resurrec- | 
tion from the dead, and in conformity with the 
Sermon on the Mount, that the true life comes; 
that life of faith and holy affection, which makes 
man like his heavenly Father. This is the little 
leaven, spoken of in the Scriptures, which leavens | 
the whole lump ;—which, gradual, but sure in its 
progress, restores the individual, and reforms and 
improves society ;—which breaks down and equa- 
lizes the enormous distinctions resulting from self-| 
ishness ;—consolidates brotherhood, humanizes and 
elevates humanity, and makes God all in all. 

In coming down from the peak of Sussafeh into 
the plain of El Rahah, I was greatly exhausted, 
after having travelled all day in feeble health. The 


descent is exceedingly steep; requiring strength as} 
well as great care in those who come down. Indeed 
it would have been hardly possible for me to have 
made the descent, and to have returned to the con- 
vent that day without the personal and persevering | 
assistance of two Bedouin Arabs, to whose kind- 


ness I have already had occasion to refer. Night 
was rapidly approaching, and in more than one 
instance they took me in their arms, and carried 
me. They supported me down precipices where a 
false step would have dashed me to pieces. In the | 
rude and solitary tents of E] Khadem and E]-Leja, | 
they may cease to think of me; because they might 
have found nothing worth remembering except my 
infirmities ; but I should think unworthily of my- 
self, if I ceased to retain a recollection of the kind- 
ness of these untutored but warm-hearted men. 
They came with me slowly along the foot of the| 
mountain; and we turned again into the valley of 


(To be continued.) 
en 
For “ The Friend.” 
Christian Moderation. 


“ Revere the man whose pilgrim marks the road, 
And guides the progress of the soul to God.” 


It may be interesting, as well as profitable, for 
us to compare the views suggested by the present 
state of things in the commercial world, with those 
expressed by one who was an example of simplicity 
even at a period when the means of outward show 
and extravagance were much less generally avail- 
able than now. “ My mind, through the power of 
Truth,” said he, “in view of entering into business, 
was in good degree weaned from outward great- 
ness, aud I was learning to be content with real 
conveniences, that were not costly, so that a way 
of life, free from much entanglement, appeared best 
for me, though the income might be small. I had 
several offers of business that appeared profitable, 
but did not see my way clear to accept them; be- 
lieving the business proposed would be attended 
with more outward care and cumber than it was 
required of me to engage in. I saw that a humble 
man, with the blessing of the Lord, might live on 
a little; and that where the heart was set on great- 
ness, success in business did not satisfy the craving ; 
but that commonly with an increase of wealth, the 
desire of wealth increased. There was a care on 
my mind so to pass my time, that nothing might 
hinder me from the most steady attention to the 
voice of the true Shepherd.” 

Having seen his way clear to engage moderately 
in a simple way of business, he says: “I believe 
the hand of Providence pointed out this business 
for me ; and was taught to be content with it, though 
I felt, at times, a disposition that would have sought 


\for something greater. But, through the revela- 


tion of Jesus Christ, I had seen the happiness of 


|umility, and there was an earnest desire in me 


to enter deeply into it; and, at times, this desire 
arose to a fervent degree of supplication wherein 
my soul was environed with heavenly light and 
consolation, that things were made easy to me that 
had been otherwise. Though trading in things 
useful is an honest employ, they who apply to mer- 


Shu-Eib. We passed very near an Egyptian en-|chandize for a living, have great need to be well 


campment. I heard the sound of fife and drum. 


experienced in that precept which the prophet 


The sound seemed strange and mysterious here. | Jeremiah laid down for his scribe: ‘Seekest thou 


The mists and shadows were gathering upon the | great things for thyself? seek them not.’ 


But for 


valley. The drum rolled again, and its sound was|want of steadily regarding the principle of Di- 


echoed from the rocks. It was natural that I should 


‘vine love, a selfish spirit takes place in the minds 


say to myself, in the words of Joshua to Moses,|of people, which is attended with darkness and 


uttered not far from this very place, “There is a 
noise of war in the camp.” ‘The signs and voices 
of human strife have reached even these solitary 
places. That tide of desolation which has over- 
whelmed Europe, and which at different periods 
has rolled along the banks of the Nile, has driven 
its fiery wave across the sands of the desert also, 
and has dashed itself against the foot of Sinai. | 
Depravity hardens itself in defiance of the law.| 
Will it not yield to the self-sacrificing spirit of the | 
gospel? 

‘There is something within me, which bids me’ 
go hence. It is not safe for weak and erring hu- 


\manifold confusions in the world.” 

At another time, in addressing those in profession 
'with himself, he uses the following impressive lan- 
guage of exhortation: First, my dear friends, dwell 
\in kemility, and take heed that no views of out- 
ward gain get too deep hold of you, that so your 
eye being sengle to the Lord, you may be preserved 
in the way of safety. Where people let loose their 
minds after the love of outward things, and are 
more engaged in pursuing the profits, and secking 


‘the friendships of this world, than to be inwardly 


acquainted with the way of true peace, such walk 


in a vain shadow, while the true comfort of life is 





manity to stop at Sinai. I will endeavour to find | 


wanting ; their examples are often hurtful to others ; 


and their treasures, thus collected, do many times 
prove dangerous snares to their children. Look, 
my dear friends, to Divine providence ; and follow 
in simplicity, that exercise of body, that plainness 
and frugality, which true wisdom leads to; 80 may 
you be preserved from those dangers which attend 
such who are aiming at outward ease and great. 
ness, 

“ Treasures, though small, attained on the trie 
principle of virtue, are sweet in the possession ; and 
while we walk in the light of the Lord, there ig 
true comfort and satisfaction. Here neither the 
throbbings of an uneasy conscience, nor anxious 
thoughts about the event of things, hinder the en. 
joyment of life. When we look toward the end of 
life, and think on the division of our substance 
among our successors, if we know we have col- 
lected it in the fear of the Lord, in honesty, in 
equity and in uprightness of heart before him, we 
may consider it as his giftto us; and with a single 
eye to his blessing, bestow it on those we leave be- 
hind us. Such is the happiness of the plain way 
of true virtue, ‘The work of righteousness shall 
be peace; and the effect of righteousness, quiet- 
ness, and assurance forever.’ 

“ In being crucified to the world, broken off from 
that friendship which is enmity with God, and 
dead to the customs and fashions which have not 
their foundation in the Truth ; the way is prepared 
to owliness in outward living, and a disentangle. 
ment from those snares which attend the love of 
money; and where the faithful friends of Christ 
are so situated that merchandising appears to be 
their duty, they feel a restraint from gomg farther 
than he owns their proccedings, being convinced 
that ‘we are not our own, but are bought with a 
price; that none of us may live to ourselves, but 
to him who died for us.’ Thus they are taught 
not only to keep to a moderate advance and 
uprightness in their dealings, but to consider the 
tendency of their proceeding. A pious man is con- 
tent to do a share of business in society, answera- 
ble to the gifts with which he is endowed, but is 
careful lest at any time his heart be overcharged. 
If we gather treasures in worldly wisdom, we lay 
up ‘treasures for ourselves;’ and great treasure 
managed in any other spirit, than the Spirit of 
Truth, disorders the affairs of society; for hereby 
the good gifts of God in his outward creation are 
turned into the channels of worldly honour, and 
frequently applied to support luxury, in all of which 
there is a degree of evil.” 


———_2-e——_— 


The Great Eastern.—Opinions still differ ex- 
ceedingly concerning this vessel’s proving a re- 
munerating investment. The strength of the con- 
siderations urged in favour of this result, appears 
to be, that no steamship yet constructed cau carry 
coal enough for the Australian voyage, and yet re- 
tain any room for freight, being thus compelled to 
go out of their way, and lengthen their voyage, 
and also to purchase coal at four or five times the 
cost in England. It is claimed that the Great 
Eastern can coal in England at the pit’s mouth, 
for both the out and return voyage, and still carry 
5000 tons of freight and 4000 passengers, and that 
her great size will secure for her a speed of fifteen 
knots, with a smaller proportional consumption of 
fuel than is required by ordinary vessels to make 
ten knots. Should these expectations be realized, 
the question must still be decided whether there 1s 
sufficient business to employ so enormous a vessel, 
and also the many smaller ones which will be made 
necessary by the demand for more frequent com 
munication than one vessel, however swift, could 
possibly afford.—Jour. of Commerce. 
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__ For “The Friend.” ‘no rusting of the talent he employs. The very 
The Human Voice. ‘great and the very little have their places marked 
How wonderful are the nice variations of the out in his wondrous economy, and that very gift 
human voice! It holds up a mirror to the ear as|of speech by which under the divine anointing the 
the countenance does to the eye, wherein is re- | glorious gospel is preached to men, may, byits simple 
flected the soul of the speaker; and even the |tones in trifling incidents, check the spread of error, 
speaker may detect and repress a feeling which |and aid the growth of Truth. pe eo 
the tones of his own voice first betray to himself. ae 
These involuntary indications of the unknown heart Beddbiem 


are great aids in learning self-knowledge, and all 
self-study should be with the aim of self-correction.| The history and character of a superstition, to 
which nearly five hundred millions of human be- 


And here the truth works doubly, for while the 
ings are enslaved, cannot be an indifferent subject 


tones of the voice aid in detecting wrong within, 

so the instantaneous and willing change to the/to the philanthropist. We therefore compile from 

right tone acts most beneficially in soothing irrita-|a lecture by Professor H. K. Wilson, of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, the following curious history of 


tion, or correcting other wrong, and therefore un- 
pleasing feelings. the rise and progress of the religion of Buddha. 
Let any one when irritated speak gently, when} The birth-place of Buddhism appears to have 
impatient with calm composure, when hurried been in Central India. The doctrine itself is an 
quietly, and note the effect on his own spirit. It offshoot of Brahminism. From the best evidence 
may be well to be still altogether sometimes, but |that can be attained, it would seem that about the 
silence is often partially the result of obstinacy or/ fifth or sixth century before Christ, a school of 
some other wrong feeling; while a settled resolu-|teachers arose among the Brahmins, who intro- 
tion, promptly acted upon, to speak what is needed |duced a new system of hierarchical organization, 
and in the right spirit, will be abundantly more/for that seems to have been the chief if not the 


For “ The Friend.” 


g 
So 





effectual as a self-discipline. 

There are undoubtedly cases of frequent occur- 
rence, where energy, promptness, and activity may 
be best enjoined by the simple tone and manner of 
speaking ;—many instances where bodily weakness 
or distress, or mental anxiety, make placidity or 
cheerfulness of voice almost out of the question,— 
but here too there will lurk in its tones enough to 
define the state of the mind, right or wrong. 

Were the feelings under perfect control, and the 
will under perfect regulation, there would be little 
need to watch their vocal manifestations. The 


still small voice always heard in the soul—never 
drowned by discordant noises, would attune the 
human voice to its own harmony: but though we 


may sigh “‘ alas!” as we measure our short-comings 


with our aspirations, it is better to labour on in hope, 
than to halt in discouragement. 

We will have help one way or other, in all our 
undertakings, great in reality or small only in seem- 
ing. He, “ on whom help is laid,” hath promised 
his peaceable Spirit shall triumph in those who 
seek it ;—and what our resolves and our strength 
can never do, his grace is sufficient for. But it is 
not compulsory: slight it, those who choose,—do 
the best they can without it, and they will have 
‘elp another way from ®ne unwearied, and though 
he may lull them by seeming to let them alone, and 
they may become “ great things” in the eyes of 
others, he has them at last, just as surely as if he 
had drawn them to a drunkard’s or a suicide’s 
grave ; for morality without religion, is a building 
Without foundation, and must fall, for all who are 
not for Christ are against him and all who are 
against him are—whose ? 

It is right undoubtedly to strive to correct what- 


ever is wrong in self, socially or morally ; but right! 


things aré truly right only when done with a right 
motive; and all who respect the authority of reve- 
lation will acknowledge that the right and dis- 


crimating motive for doing and bearing is, to please| 


¥ 


od, 

_ It is the root and groundwork of true self- 
improvement. We may say it is certainly better 
for this life, to strive with might to be amiable, in- 


|sole innovation intended by the first propagators of 
|Buddhism. The doctrine of transmigration was 
‘common to the Buddhists and every division of the 
| Brahmanical Hindus. The eternity of matter and 
the periodical dissolution and renovation of the 
world were also familiar to all the schools. The 
Buddhists did not abolish caste; they acknow- 
lledged it fully as a social institution, but they 
maintained that it was merged in the religious 
character, and that all those who adopted a reli- 
|gious life were thereby emancipated from its res- 
trictions, and were of one community. The moral 
precepts which they inculcated, with at least one 
jexeeption, the taking away of animal life, were 
‘common to them and the Brahmins. The Budd- 
/hists recognized the existence of all the Gods of 
ithe Brahmanical Pantheon, with perhaps one or 
two exceptions. The notion of final extinction, al- 
though more unqualified, was not confined to the 
Buddhists. In short, the philosophy of Buddhism 
| was essentially eclectic, and the main point of dis- 
‘agreement was the political institution of a reli- 
| gious society which should comprise all classes, all 
castes, women as well as ‘men, and should throw 
(off the authority of the Brahmins, as the sole 
|teachers of religious faith. It seems likely that 
\the same innovators discarded the ritual of the 
Vedas, and discontinued the adoration of the Hin- 
‘du Divinities, placing the observance of moral du- 
ties and the practice of a life of self-denial and 
irestraint above the burthensome and expensive 
‘charges of formal worship. The principal teacher 
\of this new doctrine was Sakya Morni, and his cha- 
racter became gradually invested, as time rolled on, 
with all the extravagant fables which were attached 
to him as the incarnation of Buddha. The de- 
parture from the Brahmanical system started about 
\the time ascribed to Sakya’s teaching, became gra- 
dually developed as the organization of those by 
whom they were professed, became more perfect, 
and by the middle of the third century before 
Christ, they may have enjoyed the patronage of 
Asoka, the Rajah of Central India, as the Budd- 
hist traditions maintain; and under his encourage- 
ment a convocation may have been held, at which 








tellectual, refined, pleasing to others ;—aye, for this|the associated Buddhists began that course of pro- 
life;—“ but what then?” Take passage in a ship, /pagation which spread their réligion throughout 
that we know will sink when it reaches port? Fair|{ndia, and beyond its confines to the north and to 
and pleasing as the voyage may be, it would be|the south. At this period we may conceive the 
unutterable folly when the same voyage can be marvels of Sakya's life, and the more detailed ex- 
taken better in another that is undoubtedly safe. | pansion of the doctrines ascribed to him, to have 

Its Captain will permit no waste of mental power, | been devised, as calculated to excite the admiration 


and to win the belief of the natives of India, ever 
ready to give credit to the supernatural and to pay 
superstitious homage to the assumption of Divinity. 
Asoka is said to have been a profuse constructor 
of Buddhist monasteries and of Topes or monu- 
ments over Buddhist relics. 

The relics of Buddha and his principal followers 
became very widely scattered, and the monuments 
or temples erected over them are very numerous 
throughout India. To the same period of the 
flourishing condition of Buddhism in India, must 
be ascribed the excavation of the cave-temples 
which have so excited the wonder of the Euro- 
peans, 

The evidence thus afforded by the Topes and 
the caves of the time in which the principal monu- 
ments of Buddhism were wultiplied, harmonizes 
with that derived from the more lasting literary 
monuments of the same faith, and leave no doubt 
that the first four or five centuries after Christ were 
the period during which the doctrine was most suc- 
cesstully propagated and was patronized by many 
of the Rajahs of India, particularly in the north 
and west. Ever ready as the Chinese traveller 
Fa Hian, at the end of the fourth centary, is to see 
Buddhism everywhere dominant, he furnishes evi- 
dence that in the east and particularly in the place 
of its reputed origin, the birth-place of Sakya, 
which had become a wilderness, it had fallen into 
neglect. In the seventh century, Hwang Tsang 
abounds with notices of deserted monasteries, 
ruined temples, diminished number of mendicants 
and augmented proportion of heretics. 

It may be conjectured that this was the term of 
ita vitality, and that the seventh century witnessed 
its disappearance from the continent of India. 
Traces of Buddhism lingered no doubt till a much 
later period, as is shown by the inscription found 
at Karnath as late as the eleventh century; but it 
was then limited to a few localities and had shifted 
its scene to the regions bordering on its birth-place, 
being shortly afterwards so utterly obliterated in 
India Proper, that by the sixteenth century the 
highest authority in the country, the intelligent 
minister of an inquiring king, Abulfazl, the minis- 
ter of Akbar, could not find an individual to give 
him an account of its doctrines. 

The great body of the Buddhist writings, the 
Tibetan, Mongolian, Chinese, Cingalese, Burman 
and Siamese books are all declaredly translations 
of works written in the language of India—the 
Sanserit. The collections of doctrinal precepts 
are called the Suwéras, and are supposed to be the 
very words of Sakya himself the Buddha-vachana, 
repeated by the disciple who heard them. The 
Salita Vistara is the life of Sakya, as repeated by 
himself. The circumstances of Buddha’s life as 
told in this book, have furnished all the Buddhist 
nations with their traditions. After an infinitude 
of births in various characters, during ten millions 
of millions and one hundred thousand millions of 
Kalpas, the shortest of which consists of sixteen 
millions of years, and the longest of thirty-two 
millions after this, he attained the rank of Bodhi- 
sativa, that which is inferior only to a Buddha, in 
the Tushita heaven where he taught his doctrine 
to innumerable millions of Bodhisativas or future 
Buddhas and Gods and Spirits. To rise to the 
elevation of a perfect Buddha one existence more 
on earth was necessary, and he therefore becomes 
incarnate as the son of the Sakya prince Suddho- 
dana and Maya his wife. The marvels of his life 
in this new incarnation are in keeping with this 
stupendous fiction, and it would only weary and 
disgust the readers to repeat them. 

The attribution to a Buddha of power and 
sanctity infinitely superior to that of the Gods, is 
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only a development of the Brahminical notion that|are only a few, confined to a certain period ; the! which stuffs itself with them almost to bursting, 
the Gods could be made subject to the will of a|number during all the extravagant intervals of| The stomach of a toad taken in the oat patch above 
mortal by his performance of superhuman austeri-| Buddhist chronology has no limitation, and there referred to, having been cut open, was found filled 


ties; only the Buddhists ascribed it to the perfec- 
tion of the internal purity acquired during a suc- 
cession of births. The notion of Buddha's su- 

remacy once established, the worship of the Gods 
aati superfluous; but as the mass of mankind 
are in need of sensible objects to which their de- 
yotions are to be addressed, Buddha came to be 
substituted for the Gods and his statutes to usurp 
their altars. 

The organization of a regular priesthood from 
all classes and their assemblage in monasteries un- 
der a superior, is one of the distinguishing features 
of Buddhism as opposed to Brahminism, though 
not wholly unknown to the latter. The monastic 
principle does not, however, seem to have originated 
with Sakya himself, for he and his immediate fol- 
lowers were migratory, passing from one part of} 
Central India to another, except during the rainy 
season, when they dispersed to their respective 
homes, re-assembling after the rains; the organiza- | 
tion commenced probably in the first convocation, 
and was perfected in the time of Asoka. In the 
first instance the heads of the communities were | 
elected by their associates on account of their su-| 
perior age and learning; but other motives no 
doubt soon came to influence the choice, and in 
time new principles were introduced, which were | 


\suffering, life being the cause of evil, from which| 






can no more be a first than there can be a last, with these worms, mixed with a few wings of beetles, 
each passing in his turn to the end and aim of his ‘The army worm has another enemy in the black 
existence—extinction—mnzrvina, larva of what seems to be a mecrophorus, whieh 
Utter extinction as the great end and object of| preys upon the caterpillar. 

life is also a fundumental, and in some respects, a| Beside these there is a small ichneumon, or at 
peculiar feature of Buddhism. Nirvina is literal-| all events a parasitical fly, which deposits its eggs 
ly a blowing out, as of a candle—annihilation. It| all over the back of the caterpillar, and they, when 
has been objected to this that Buddhism recognizes| matured, spin cocoons, which send forth a cloud of 
a system of rewards and punishments after death,| other flies to repeat the process. ; 

and no doubt its cosmology is copiously furnished, Specimens of the army worm sent hither from 
with heavens and hells; but this it has in common) Maryland, were entirely destroyed by a fly much 
with Brahminism; it is a part of the scheme of, like the common house fly; but with a lighter eo. 
transmigration. ‘The wicked are punished, the) loured series of rings around the abdomen, which is 
good rewarded, but the punishment and reward hirsute and tipped with brown, belonging to the 
are only in proportion to their bad or good deeds, | family of musoide. It is a merciful provision’ of 
and when they have been balanced, the individual) nature, that, as these worms increase, so do the 
returns to earth to run up a fresh score; to incur in parasitical foes which feed upon and destroy them, 
fact according to Buddhism, a fresh infliction of, But for this the consequences would be terrible in- 
deed to all the hopes of the agriculturist.—- 
tional Intelligencer, 
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there is no escape but by ceasing to be. | 

The segregation of the Buddhist priesthood from 
the people, although in the first instance, probably 
popular, from the priestly character being thrown 
open to all castes alike, must have been camaks 
tious to the continued popularity of the system, and 
its success can only be attributed to the activity of 
its propagators and the indolent acquiescence of 






Selected. 
A PLEA FOR OUR PHYSICAL LIFE, 
BY CHARLES MACKAY. 
We do our nature wrong, 
Neglecting over long 
The bodily joys that kelp to make us wise; 
The ramble up the slope 



























not originally recognized, although not wholly for- 


eign to the spirit of the system, particularly the} 


notion that guides the election to the successor of 
a deceased Dalai Lama of Lhassa, or a Tashi 
Lama of Teshulambee, the selection of a child in 
whose person the soul of the deceased is supposed 
to have become regenerate, being in fact that of a 
Buddha on his way to perfection. This notion 
is now at least, no longer confined to Teshulambee 
or to Lhassa; but is spread very generally through 
Tartary according to the French missionaries ; and 
every monastery of note seeks, upon the demise of 
its superior, for a child to succeed him, sending 
usually to Western Tibet to discover him, and de- 
tecting him by placing before the boy a variety of 
articles, from which he picks out such as had be- 
longed to the deceased. and which he is supposed 
to recognize as having been his property in a prior 
existence. This notion, however, is admitted to be 
of comparatively modern introduction as late as 
the thirteenth or fourteenth century. 

Belief in a Supreme Being, the Creator and 
Ruler of the Universe is unquestionably a modern 
graft upon the unqualified Atheism of Sakya 
Mani: it is still of very limited recognition. In 
none of the standard authorities which have been 
translated, is there the slightest allusion to such a 
First Cayse; the existence of whom is incompati- 
ble with the fundamental Buddhist dogma of the 
eternity of all existence. The doctrine of an Adi 
Buddha, a first Buddha in the character of a Su- 
preme Creator, which has found its way into Nepal 





Of the high mountain cope, 
The long day’s walk, the vigorous exercise ; 
The fresh, luxurions bath, 
Far from the trodden path, 
Or mid the ocean waves, dashing with harmless roar, 
Lifting us off our fect upon the sandy shore. 





the Brahwins. When the influence acquired by 
‘the Buddhists with the Princes of India, gave them 
consideration, aud diverted the stream of dona- 
tious as well as of honours, the Brahmins began to 
ibe aroused from their apathy and set to work to 
jarrest the progress of the schism. The success 
that attended their efforts, could have been, for a 
long time, bat partial; but that they were ulti- 
mately successful, and that Buddhism in India gave 
way, before Brahminism, is a historical fact. To) 
|what cause this was owing, is by no means estab- But intellectual pride 
lished, for though there are traditions of persecu- Sets half these joys aside, 
ition, it was more probably the result of internal’ And our perennial care absorbs the soul so much, 
decay, than of external violence. The dissemina-| 1!4tlife grows dim and cold beneath its deadening touch, 
tion of Buddhism in the countries beyond the Bay 
|of Bengal seems to have received a fresh impulse 
‘about the sixth or seventh century; and this may 
|have been connected with some partial acts of per- 
secution in India and consequent emigration of the 
Buddhists. We have no record, however, of its 
having been universal, and it seems more likely that 
Buddhism died a natural death. 

(To be continued.) 


























Kind heaven! there is no end 
Of pleasures, as we wend 

Our pilgrimage in life’s undevious way, 
If we but know the laws 
Of the Eternal Cause, 

And for his glory and our good obey ; 


















































Welcome, ye smooth green meads, 
Ye streams and sighing reeds |! 
Welcome, ye corn-fields, waviny like a sea! 
Welcome the leafy bowers, 
And children gathering flowers ! 
And farewell, for a while, sage drudgery ! 
What though we're growing old, 
Our blood is not yet cold, 
Come with me to the fields, Juou man of many ills, 
And give thy limbs a chance among the daffodils! 





















































Come with me to the woods, 
And let their solitudes 
Re-echo to our voices as we go! 
Upon thy weary brain 
Let childhood come again 
Spite of thy wealth, thy learning, or thy woe! 
Stretch forth thy limbs and leap! 
Thy life has been asleep ; 
And though the wrinkles deep may furrow thy pale brow, 
Show me, if thon art wise, how like a child thou’rt now. 


ee ee 


The History and Habits of the Army Worm.— 
A friend who has made entomology a subject of 
study, furnishes us with some of the results of his 
‘investigations into the character, habits, and his- 
tory of the army worm, of which so many com- 
/plaints have arisen in various parts of the coun- 
\try. The oat patch west of the Smithsonian 
grounds supplied him with specimens and an op- 

















apd perhaps into Western Tibet, is entirely local, | 


portunity to observe much concerning these devour- 
as is that of the Dhyani Buddhas and Bodhisativas, 


ing pests. Our friend’s first impression, and which 
their sons and agents in creation as described by |indeed he retains, was that the worm ii question 


Mr. Hodgson. There can be vo First Buddha, |is identical with the grass worm of the South. 
for it is of the essence of the system, that Buddhas | Present appearances all attest this identity, but it 
are of progressive developmeut: any one may be- | will require the complete round of transformation 
come a Buddha by passing through a series of ex-|to be gone through with before it can be considered 
istences in the practice of virtue and benevolence, | certain, 

and there have been accordingly an infinitude of! This worm destroys corn, clover, grain, and every 


Buddhas in all ages and in all regions. One of kind of grass, and in the South is found very abun- 
the Pali authorities records the actions of twenty- 


four; Schmidt, from a Mongol work, has given the 
names of a thousand Buddhas. ‘There are San-| 
scrit authorities for seven in the present age of the 
world. Aneighth Maitraya is to come ; but these 


cotton. Its caterpillar, just before changing into 
the chrysalis hides under stones, and where the 
ground is broken under clods of dirt. 





than his preaching ean repair in a week. Is it 
dant on the grass and weeds between the rows of not of vast importanee for us now, particularly 





|popularity and position, to enjoin upon ourselves 
Their ene-| greater caution and humility of the tongue!— 
mies are formidable, the largest being the toad,| Episcopal Recorder. 





“ There have been a dozen clergymen ‘visiting us 
during the past week,” says a boy in the fall 
warmth of that generosity which, if it does not 
know what is magnanimous in self, at least knows 
what is magnanimous in others, “and there has 
not been one of them that has not spoken against 
at least one of the others.” The sincere but ir 
cautious man who thas has given loose reign to his 
tongue, has done more mischief in an half hour 













when the evangelical cause is gaining greater 
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For “The Friend.” | discipline, and was a serviceable man in various 

BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, respects.” His labour ia the ministry was princi- 

Of Ministers and Elders, and other concerned mem-|pally, although not entirely, confined to the meet- 
bers of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. ings in the limits of his own Yearly Meeting. His 
(Continued from page 63.) wife, in company with Mary Pennell, having, early 

JOHN DAVIS. in the Fifth month, 1732, sailed for England on a 

. religious visit, he, in the following Tenth month, 

M a ig scan pr oe a before the Friends of his Monthly Meeting 
mo. 17th, 1749. The Friends of his meeting say & prospect of service in the same prey - His 
of him, he “ was a religious, exemplary man, both friends, fearing perhaps that affection might prompt 
in the church and in the neighbourhood.” He to the visit before the right time had fully come, 
“was clerk to our Monthly Meeting, and truly postponed the case for a few months, when they 
helpful to the ministry.” thought it right to open the way for his spreading 
it before the Quarterly Meeting of Ministers and 


administration, many disputes arose between the 
Assembly and the Governor. They were naturally 
anxious for the rights of the subject, he was violent 
and arbitrary in his determination to“support the 
overruling power of the Crown. Morris found J. 
Cooper a strong and undaunted opponent in all his 
arbitrary measures, and of course felt a dislike to 
him. ‘This dislike did not however extend to his 
wife, whose character he honoured, and whose re- 
putation for wisdom he knew. ‘“Cooper,”’ said he 
one day to the unflinching representative of the 
people, “I wish you would go home and send your 
wife here.” “I will,” retorted Joseph who respected 
the Governor's wife, “if the Governor will do the 



























































































































































































€0- PHEBE BLUNSTONE. Elders. ‘This body having given its judgment that/same by his.” 
his Phebe Blunstone was born in England, in the the concern was right, a certificate was granted him| His memorial says, “He was an exemplary 
the year 1666, Having given up to bear the cross of in the following Fourth month, soon after which he} Friend, and serviceable amongst us in many re- 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, and continuing faithful to sailed for England, After visiting England, Ire- spects, diligent in attending all our religious meet- 
the his requirings, she received a gift in the ministry, land and Wales, he returned home with his wife in| ings, and exemplary in humbly waiting therein. 
eu. in the exercise of which she was diligent and fer- the Eighth month, 1734, bringing “ certificates] He was & Friend generally well respected, and was 
: In vent. Her service was great in the church, both giving a good account of his service there.” serviceable in his station in the church, as an elder, 
Na in her gospel labours, and in the exercise of the Atter his return home, he continued faithfully| careful to rule well his own house.” A short time 
discipline. She was earnestly concerned that the labouring in his own limited sphere of duty. Many before his close, in retrospect of a life of much pub- 
\ children of Friends might walk in the Truth; was|Were his trials arising from pecuniary losses, and lic rn as private employment, aa eae i*y 
diligent in attending meetings, and in visiting the limited means; but he endured, as seeing beyond |“ he had done justly, loved mercy, an hoped he 
sick. She also frequently visited the families of these light afflictions, into the eternity of rest and had been careful to walk humbly.” His death 
Friends who were in health, to encourage them to|Peace which waits the dedicated in heart, ‘he|took place Eighth mo. 1st,1749. His friends add, 
love and good works. strong mind and fervent faith of his beloved wife|“‘ We make no doubt but that he has entered into 
Some time before her death, she had a dream or |40ubtless served to strengthen and support him un-| the mansions of rest.” 
vision of which she has left the following account: der all his trials. When his heavenly Father saw (To be continued.) 
“T saw in my dream a very great gathering of that he had sufficiently suffered, he released him anna 
people in the valley, below the meeting-house hill |fom ali sorrow, gathering him with the just of all) Te Love of Home.—lIt is only shallow-minded 
in Darby. I thought I stood on the hill, and be-|geverations, who had passed through great tribula-| pretenders who make either distinguished origin a 
ar, held a man in fashionable apparel, as it were tion, and had washed their robes and made them) matter of personal merit, or obscure origin a mat- 
trampling on the sun with exceeding pride and white in the blood of the Lamb. His release took|ter of personal reproach. A man who is not 
arrogance, insomuch that the sun was darkened place Seventh mo. 22d, 1749, he being in the 64th| ashamed of himself need not be ashamed of his 
thereby; and the eyes of the people that were in|Y¢4F of his age. early condition. It did happen to me to be born 
the valley were fixed upon him with much dis- in a log cabin, raised among the snow-drifts of New 
course and noise amongst them. I thought I heard ae Hampshire, at a period so early that when the 
a voice say, ‘ As high as he is, he shall come down;| Joseph Cooper, the son of Joseph Cooper and|smoke first rose from its rude chimney and curled 
he shall come down; he shall come down.’ At the| Lydia his wife, was born in the year 1691 or 1692,| over the frozen hills, there was no similar evidence 
third sentence he came down, and there was pre-|at Pine Point, N. Jersey, opposite the just planted | of a white man’s habitation between it and the settle- 
ah. pared for him a horse on which he mounted imme-|city of Philadelphia. His parents were concerned] ments on the rivers of Canada. Its remains still 
diately. Taking the bridle in his left hand, he|to bring him up in the nurture and admonition of|exist; | make it an aunual visit. 1 carry my chil- 
held torth a bottle in his right towards the people,|the Lord, and he had such school education as| dren to it, and teach them the hardships endured by 
and said, ‘Whoso will follow me, I will give to|they could give him. Thus guarded as well as in-|the generations before them. I love to dwell on 
drink of my bottle” There rushed out of the meet-|structed through the paths of youth, he grew up to| the tender recollections, the kindred ties, the early 
ing many loose, airy people, and followed him.|manhood orderly and circumspect. About the| affections, and the narrations and incidents which 
He and they that were with him, turned to the left|time of his reaching maturity, on the 17th day of|mingle with all I know of this primitive family 
hand unto uncultivated land, which seemed as a|the Seventh mo., 1713, he was married to Mary| abode; I weep to think that none of those who in- 
wilderness before them. ‘Then I looked to the|Hudson, of the city of Philadelphia. As he grew|habited it are now amongst the livinig ; and if ever 
gathering which still remained in the valley, and|in years, he experienced a growth in religiousthings, || fail in affectionate veneration for him who raised 
behold, they were in great stillness and quietness, and soon became useful in the church. Before the|it, and defended it against savage violence and de- 
and the sun shone gloriously upon them, and there |year 1726, he was appointed an elder, for which! struction, cherished all domestic comforts beneath 
was a sweet harmony of love and life amongst |station he appeared rightly qualified. About the|iss roof, and through the fire and blood of seven 
them, even throughout the assembly. Inasmuch close of the year 1728, he lost his beloved wife,| years’ revolutionary war, shrunk from no toil, no 
as | was neither with those that went out, nor with|aud the affliction thus dispensed no doubt was use-|sacrifice to save his country, and to raise his chil- 
those that remained in the valley, | think I shall ful to him in reducing self, and preparing him for dren to a condition better than his own, may my 
not live in the body to see the accomplishment| further services in the church. name and the name of my posterity be blotted from 
wel, thereof.” He was indeed much employed in civil as well|the memory of mankind.— Daniel Webster. 
now. After a life dedicated to the Lord’s service, even| a8 religious Society, and gave satisfaction in both. 
to advanced age, Phebe Blunstone departed this|He possessed good natural parts, quickness of per-| Tests of Flour —The Ohio Farmer publishes 
ig us life Sixth mo. 27th, 1749, being 83 years old. ception, and earnestness of purpose, fitting him for| the following modes of observing the quality of 
full usefulness in the community, and a mind under the| flour, as furnished by an old flour dealer. Most 
} not ROWLAND ROBERTS. discipline of the cross of Christ, and waiting for the| of them are already known, we presume, to the 
nows Rowland Roberts was born in Wales, in the year|directing and enlightening influences of the Holy| mass of our readers: but it may do no harm to ex- 
| has 1685. Some time after arriving at maturity, he|Spirit, to qualify for service in the church. tend the information. We regret that the ancient 
ainst removed to Pennsylvania, where he was convinced| In the ‘third month, 1735, he married Hannah| trader did not show what particular qualities are 
+ in of the truth as held by Friends, and was received | Dent, a valuable minister of the gospel from Eng-| indicated by each test, as we have always imagined 
o his into membership amongst them. In the Eleventh |land, who had just finished a religious visit to the|that more importance is attached to color than is 
hour or Twelfth month, 1719, he married Ann Bennett,| American provinces, She was a very superior! due as an indication of quality : 
Is it a valuable minister of the gospel. About the year|woman in many respects, and was much esteemed| “ Look at its color; if it is white with a slightly 
larly 1723, he himself received a gift in the ministry. His|both in her own Society, and by others who be-| yellowish or straw-colored tint, it is a good sign. 
pater friends say, “ Although he was not of ready utter-|came acquainted with her. Her husband was a|[f it be very white, with a bluish cast or with black 
ows ance, yet his matter was often weighty and instruc-| member of legislature of New Jersey for many specks in it, the flour is not good. 
et— 


tive, savouring of love and good-will to mankind.|years, and a useful and prominent actor in its 


: “Examine its adhesiveness; wet and knead a 
He was diligent in the attendance of meetings for 


proceedings. During the time of Colonel Morris's) little of it between your fingers. If it works dry 





THE FRIEND. 





and elastic it is good; if it works soft and sticky|we should not perish, although we might miss our| which is given to the lowly, self-denying, crucified 
it is poor. Flour made from spring wheat is likely|port. The like imminent danger I think I was|Christian, and which gives victory over all wro 
to be sticky. never in before upon any water; but renowned|things, been wanting, so that the fruit which was 
Throw a little lump of dry flour against a dry,|over all be the great name of the Lord forever, we| brought forth by such men as John Richardson, 
smooth, perpendicular surface ; if it adheres in a/put into the mouth of our desired river, as though|is not produced. Earthly-mindedness is_per. 
lump, the flour has life in it; if it falls like powder) we had seen it in the day, or steered by a compass,|ceived secretly lurking in them, giving evidence 
it is bad. neither of which we had the benefit of for several|that wealth is a great snare, and the more it 
Squeeze some of the flour in your hand; if it re-| hours. is striven after and acquired, the more it js 
tains thei shape given by pressure, that, too, is a| Here we went on shore and made a great fire|loved, and leavens the soul and its affections into 
good sign.” under the river’s cliff, and about midnight the|the earth/y nature. The honour and deference 
A recent communication from respectable parties| moon rose, it cleared up and froze and was very|shown to the rich, begets self-importance and the 
in Philadelphia to the almshouse department of|cold. My companions falling asleep, I turned them 





that city, although conveying a meager amount of|over, pulled them from the fire as it increased, and 


information on the same subject, seems entitled to|put them nearer as it failed, but could not keep 


attention. They assert that, thougk not generally|them awake. I sought logs of wood, and carried 
known to persons out of the trade, it is a fact that/them to and mended the fire, which was work 


some barrels of flour bearing the same inspection|enough for the remaining part of the night; but 


mark of superfine, and examined by the same in-|morning being come, we got into our cold, icy boat, 


spector, will make from thirty ‘to forty loaves of|and sailed away towards the meeting. 


When we 


bread more, and consequently is worth to the con-|were come among Friends, notice was given of a 
sumer $1 50 to $2 per barrel more than other flour|stranger being there, and a heavenly and sweet 
of the same inspection quality marked thereon, but|meeting it was, so that we thought we had a good 


which can only be detected by judges. 


In view|reward for all our troubles; blessed be the name 


of the above facts, which any baker can testify to,}of the Lord now and forever, for he is worthy; 
these parties offer, for a commission, to select flour|although he may see good to try us, sometimes one 


at the lowest market prices, and on trial, and com-|way, sometimes another. 
paring bills, will save to the treasury $150 per|that we have any faith, if it be not tried? 


week.— Scientific American, 





For “The Friend.” 


How should we know 
How 
shall we know that we have any true love to God, 
if it never be proved? The trial of the true be- 
liever’s faith is more precious than gold. The ex- 


In the prosecution of their religious duty, Friends}cellent sayings of Job came into my mind, “ Be- 
have always shown fearlessness of apparent dan-|hold I go forward, but He is not there, and back- 


gers, accompanied with Christian zeal for the good 
cause that has for its object the salvation of souls, 
and steadfast obedience to the Lord’s will. They 
had many difficulties in travelling through this 
country, before much settlement was made, and 
while the conveniences were few and rude to faci- 
litate their passing from place to place. Good 
roads, bridges and ferries were little known. They 
travelled on horseback, forded and swam their 
horses in rivers and creeks, and were dependent on 
canoes or small boats in crossing some waters, yet 
we have scarcely any instances of fatal consequences 
attending them. ‘lhey knew the purity and dis- 
interestedness of their motives, and put their trust 
in the Great Preserver of men to defend and guide 
them safely through danger. John Richardson 
says when in this land, “ Having it on my mind to 
visit a meeting up the river called Perquimons, 
west of the river Choptank, and being on the east 
side, Henry Hosier and some more Friends set for- 
ward with me in a small boat, not in good condi- 
tion, with only one small sail. We set out, as we 
thought, in good time to reach our desired port, 
but when we were upon the great river, which is 
ten miles over the shortest way, according to my 
recollection, though the manner of our crossing it 
made it more, the wind veered much against us. 


ward, but I cannot perceive Him; on the left hand, 
where he doth work, but I cannot behold Him ; 
He hideth himself on the right hand, but I cannot 
see Him.” And then like a man in the true faith 
he saith, “ The Lord knoweth the way that I take, 
and when he has tried me, I shall come forth as 
gold; and the more vehement the fire is, the more 
it destroys the dross, and the more pure and weighty 
the gold is.” 

In the purer days of our religious Society, when 
the members had little of this world’s goods, their 
hearts were fixed upon the Lord; their love to Him 
and the promotion of Christ’s kingdom, led them 
to give themselves up and all they had, to be used 
and directed according to his will. They lived 
near to Him, were favoured to commune with Him 
in spirit; they knew the voice of the true Shepherd, 
and were enabled to put their trustin Him. They 
received light and strength to see clearly and to 
run the ways of his requirings, renouncing the 
world and the thirst after money, They were a 
single-hearted, humble people, purified and pre- 
pared to receive gifts from Him, to be occupied to 
his honour. The Society, like a city set on a hill, 
was not hid, but drew from many the acknowledg- | 
ment of the excellency of its principles, the purity 


of its morals, and the high standard of truth and 


It rained hard, and was very dark, so that we|justice, which they saw a faithful adherence to the 


could seareely see one another, and the water 
broke so much into the boat, that it was one 
man’s work to heave it out, and all our company 
were discouraged, and most very sea-sick. Henry 
Hosier, of whom I had the most hope for help, 
said that he could not steer any longer. Notwith- 
standing the extreme darkness, the roughness of 
the waves, boisterousness of the wind, and the 
hard rain, unwell as | was, [ was obliged to under- 
take the steering of the boat, and not without some 
conflicts of mind, having no certainty from any 
outward rule, what way we went. Having no fire, 
aud the boat open, we could not have any jight to 
see our compass; but my faith was in the Lord, 
that he would briug us to shore; and I kept the 


of the potter!” 


dictates of the Holy Spirit, would bring all to 


maintain, not in profession only, but in every-day 


practice in the sight of the Lord, whether watched 
by men or not. 
dium! how has the most fine gold changed / the 
stones of the sanctuary are poured out in the top 
of every street.” 
is the almost universal struggle in the top of every 
street, and even among some who ought to be pol- 
ished stones of the sanctuary. 


But “how has the gold become 


Great business, and great wealth, 


“The precious sons 


feeling of superiority, and others seeing the power 
and consequence which riches give, naturally con. 
clude they must exert themselves to become rich 
too. As it spreads like leprosy through any reli- 
gious Society, the members lose the life and power 
of Truth, and become indifferent to their spiritual 
welfare; in our own the right support of the 
Christian testimonies is gradually disregarded, and 
the prevalence of a fervent individual exercise in 
meetings for worship is little felt; and some get 
weary with silent meetings and this spiritual exer. 
cise, and neglect public worship almost altogether, 
or go where they may hear preaching from those 
who are hired to deliver it on stated occasions, 
We have testified against unsound principles, and 
it now becomes us to look at our practice, and the 
spirit that rules in us individually, for universal 
apostacy may take place when we are not looking 
for it. 





A “ Font” of Type—As a scrap of information 
with which few of our readers are acquainted, we 
give the proportions in which the different letters 
are cast in a “font” of type, and in which they 
occur in print. 

Letter e, 1200; ¢, 900; a, 850; x, 0, s, 7, 800; 
h, 640; 7, 620; d, 440; 2, 400; wu, 340; c, m, 
300; f, 250; w, y, 200; g, p, 170; v, 120; k, 
80; g, 50; 7, z, 40; 2, 20. 

Besides these are the combined letters fi, 50; 
Hf, 10; fl, 20; fi, 15; fl,10; @,10; a, 6. This 
refers to the small letters only, leaving out points, 
capitals, small capitals, figures, italics, spaces and 
accents. The proportion for capitals and small 
capitals differs from the small letters. In those, 
I, takes the first place, then ‘I, then A, and E, &. 
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The war now going on in India, excites a strong 
interest among all civilized nations. ‘The manner 
in which the Crown of Great Britain has become 
possessed of its extended dominions in.the peninsula 
of Hindoostan ; the anomaly of a government thou- 
sands of miles off, with a home population of but 
twenty-five millions, exercising sovereign control 
over a hundred and fifty millionsxof people, differ- 


ing from them almost entirely in every social, moral 


and religious point of view; the well known his- 


tory of wrong and conquest that have indelibly 
stained the records of the grasping, unscrupulous 
company of merchants and traders, which, by & 
series of bold aggressions and glaring acts of ambi- 
tion and cruelty, has dethroned the native princes, 
of Zion, comparable to fine gold, how are they es-! supplanted the native government, and maintained 
teemed as earthen pitchers, the work of the hands| by force of arms absolute authority over a densely 
Have not some of Zion's children} populated country, compared with which, their na- 
given way to the love of wealth, and wherever this| tive island is but a small spot of earth; together 
has gained possession of the heart, and the Lord| with the interest naturally called forth for a peo 


boat as near the wind as sh: could sail, and told|has permitted them to obtain their desire, has not! ple professing to be struggling to free themselves 


my poor, sick, helpless company, I believed that|leanness entered in, and that living, practical faith| from the oppressive domination of a foreign power, 
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and the immense material and commercial interest 
at stake; all serve to draw upon the contest, so 
far marked with unwonted barbarity on both sides, 
the eyes of the many who take a lively concern in 
the progress of civilization and national improve- 
ment. ‘ 

The history of the East India Company is, we 
apprehend, without a parallel. At its commence- 
ment, in the reign of Klizabeth, its charter was in- 
tended solely to secure the enjoyment of mercantile 
privileges in that rich, far-off country, then but 
little known; each member at first managing his 
affairs according to his own judgment. Soon, how- 
ever, its capital and interest being consolidated, 
and having,obtained a foothold on the soil, under 
pretext of defending its factories, it enlisted troops, 
and commenced its career of aggrandizement, and 
carried it on, with varied commercial and military 
success under different Governors, and with re- 
newed charters, for more than two hundred years, 
until 1833, when it abandoned its commercial 
character, and transferred to the Crown of Great 
Britain all its effects and claims, for which it re- 
ceives a stipulated sum annually, and retains the 
political government in its own hands. : 

The whole of the English possessions in India is 
divided into three Presidencies,—Bengal, Madras, 
and Bombay,—each of which has its own Deputy- 
Governor and council; while all are subordinate 
to a Governor-General, having his residence in 
Calcutta. The East India Company is said to 
number at the present time nearly eighteen hun- 
dred members or proprietors, who at stated periods 
meet and elect Directors and a Board of Control, 
who unitedly exercise sovereign power over British 
India, regulating the policy of the government, and 
deciding with supreme authority, questions involving 
the dethronement of kings and the annexation of 
empires. The Governor-General is appointed by 
them, subject however to the pleasure of the Crown. 
Throughout the whole course of their domination, 
the policy pursued, has been to interfere as little as 
possible with the national religion, customs or pre- 
judices; to strengthen rather than remove the bar- 
rier existing between the Mahomedans and the 
Hindus, into which sects the inhabitants are divi- 
ded; to employ the strong feeling entertained by 
the people tor their Rajahs or Princes, by setting 
up rival claimants of royalty in the different king- 
doms or provinces, and to keep the masses in sub- 
jection by means of native troops, drawn from dif- 
ferent sections of the country, (care being taken to 
haye nearly an equal number of those professing 
the two religions,) drilled according to the military 
tactics, or art of Europeans, and commanded by 
English officers, With these troops are associated 
a comparatively small number of soldiers enlisted 
in Great Britain and Ireland, and all are regularly 
paid and cared for by the company. ‘The native 
troops, who are called Sepoys, during their many 
years’ engagement in the company’s service, neces- 
sarily become more or less detached from the great 
body of their countrymen, but nevertheless they 
retain the strong national hatred against inter- 


ference of any kind with their religious supersti-j 


tions. 
Each of the three Presidencies we have named, 
has its separate army under its own Commander- 


in-chief, which is employed, unless extraordinary 
circumstances require otherwise, within the limits of 


families of the latter at different points throughout |claimed by their conquerors, professing to be the 
the whole extent of the country. Besides the| disciples of the Prince of Peace. 

distinct governments of the three Presidencies,| There is no native historian to spread before the 
there is a number of kingdoms subject to the Bri-| world in the glowing colour of truth, the long series 
tish rule, in which the Company has allowed their|of acts of duplicity and deeds of blood, by which 
native Princes to retain a greater or less degree of| the feeble Indian governments have been seized on 
authority, obliging them, however, to receive garri-|and forced to lie prostrate under the heel of 8 


sons of their own troops into their strongholds, to 
pay them a certain amount of revenue, and to fur- 
nish them with a contingent to their own army, to 
be employed in other provinces in keeping the peo- 
ple in subjection. These native princes nominally 
govern about fifty millions of natives, and some of 
them have armies of their own, and keep up no 
little show of state and power. 

The mutiny against British authority, which is 
attributed to so many and differing causes, had been 
threatening for some time before it broke out into 
open insurrection. So far, it appears to have been 
mainly successful within the province of Bengal and 
its dependencies; though there are evidences of 
its further development within other departments. | 
The province of Bengal has always been considered 
the centre and chief seat of the British power in 
India. Bengal proper is a vast plain, including| 
the delta of the Ganges, and the district from Cal- | 
cutta to Benares. Its soil is represented as of un- 
surpassed fertility, supporting a population of more 
than fifty millions. Revolts have taken place at 
several points within its limits; at some one or 
other of the military stations, attended with some 
loss of life; they at first appeared to be successful, | 
but the stringent measures promptly taken, soon 
put them down, the jnative troop were disarmed, 
and the authority of the company, both civil and 
military, was quickly restored, and remains but 
little disturbed. But it is in the sub-province of 
Bengal—subordinate to its Presidency, but not in- 
cludcd in the province proper—that the insurrec- 
tion has proved most general, and resulted in the} 
greatest sacrifice of European lives. This province 
lies to the north-west of Bengal proper, embracing 
several of the native divisions of the country on the 
upper waters of the Ganges and its tributaries, in- 
cluding the Jumna, which empties into the latter, | 
having Agra for its capital, situated on the south 
bank of the Jumna. The population of this province 
is estimated at from twenty-five to thirty millions. | 
Delhi included in it, which has been for some time | 
in the possession of the mutinous troops, and where | 
| they murdered so many men, women and children, | 
with savage barbarity, is situated on the Jumna, 
much higher up than Agra, and was the capital 
city of Hindoostan during the Mahomedan dynasty. | 
Lucknow and Cawnpore, so often spoken of in the 
accounts of the contest now going on, and where 
there has likewise been great destruction of life, 
are on the Goomty, in the kingdom of Oude, south- 
east of Agra. ‘The kingdoms of Oude, and Delhi, | 


foreign oppressor, who came as a suppliant, begging 
to be allowed simply to buy and to sell ; but from 
the narratives of British writers we may learn, that 
history records few conquests and usurpations, 
attended with darker deeds of crime, than those by 
which British India has been won and governed. 
We cannot but deplore the dreadful scenes now 
enacting in India, and as men and christians, long 
for their speedy termination; but at the same time 
it is no marvel that the poor native has turned 
upon the heel that crushed him, or that Divine 
Providence has permitted the wickedness of the 
rulers to correct them; boasting as they do of so 
great superiority, resulting from the christian reli- 
gion and its concomitant civilization. It is most 
lamentable to observe the tone of some of the 
British periodicals in reference to the treatment of 


g|the poor heathen mutineers, when they may be 


subdued ; and the'savage ferocity with which they 
urge a murderous and exterminating revenge for 
the lives taken by them. May it please the 
almighty Ruler of the universe to restrain the wrath 
of man, and overrule the workings of his deceitful 
unregenerate spirit, so as to hasten the day when 
the knowledge of him shall cover the earth, and 
there shall be no dark places therein full of the 
habitations of cruelty. 


SUMMARY UF EVENTS. 
EUROPE.—News from Liverpool to Tenth mo. 14th. 
The intelligence of the progress of the financial revul- 

sion in the United States had already begun to produce 
its effects not only in England, but all over the continent. 
The rates of interest had advanced in London from 6 to 
7 per cent.; in Paris, from 53 to 6} per cent.; and in 
Hamburg, to 8 per cent. At London, consols had de- 
clined two and a half and three per cent., and other se- 
curities participated in the downward movement. The 
flow of specie to America had commenced. The Baltic 
brought $363,000, and about $2,000,000 were coming 
by the Persia and Canada. The money pressure was 
severe, the demands for discounts at the Bank of Eng- 
land amounting in one day to one million of pounds. 
Numerous heavy failures had occurred at London, Liver- 
pool, Glasgow, Mancbester, and on ‘the continent. The 
American produce markets bad not been affected by the 
demand for money. Cotton was firm, and breadstuffs 
had not materially changed either in price or in demand. 
Sugar had declined £14 per ton. 

Bombay dates to Ninth mo. 17th, and Calcutta to Ninth 
mo. 10th, had been received in England. The mutineers 
had suffered several defeats by the British forces. The 
European garrison at Lucknow still held out against 
their besiegers, and it was hoped General Havelock 
would soon be able to move to their succour. The Oude 
insurgents were in large numbers, united, and very trou- 
blesome. More insurrectionary movements had been 
made by native regiments in the Bombay Presidency, 





and the Punjaub, have all been brought under the | 
government of the company within the present 
century. 

Wide spread as the rebellion is, and deeply as 
the natives are stirred up to take revenge for the 
multitudinousand cruel outragesthey have long been 
subjected to, it is not probable they can resist for 
any great length of time, the power of the company, 
wielding, as it soon will, an army of eighty thou- 
sand English soldiers. The native troops are 
already in want of the munitions of war, and have 


the Presidency, in which the Commander-in-Chief| not the means at their disposal to supply the de- 


resides, 


The whole native army numbers about two hun- 
dred and thirty thousand men, and has been con- 
sidered distinguished for its discipline and valour. 
‘The European troops have rarely exceeded forty 
thousand, scattered with their officers and the 


ficiency. A war of races, is almost always carried 
out with peculiar ferocity, and this contest in India 
affords no exception. ‘Ihe details of the atrocities 
committed by the poor heathen natives, are truly 
heart-sickening, but no more so, than some of the 
acts of retaliation authorized and boastingly pro- 


but they were quickly suppressed. The Madras Presi- 
dency and Central India were said to be free from any 
trouble or disorder. On the whole no really important 
change in the aspect of Indian affairs is to be noticed. 

The king of Prussia has been very ill with congestion 
of the brain. He had been somewhat relieved by copious 
bleeding. 

The Emperor and Empress of Russia had visited War- 
saw, and it is said their reception on the part of the peo- 
ple was more friendly than any Russian monarch had 
ever met with in the Polish capital. 

Herat had been evacuated by the Persian troops. 

The most reliable accounts of the late meeting of the 
crowned heads of Europe state that the principal objects 
for the meeting were to make a reduction in the standing 
armies, in order to relieve the financial difficulties of the 
|various governments. The difficulty of obtaining loans 

ad rendered a reduction of expenditures indispensable. 

A proclamation had been issued by the Irish autho- 
rities, extending the limits of the proclaimed district 
around Belfast, information having been received that 
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branches of the Legislature. The Constitutional Con- 
vention has re-assembled, and is now in session at Le- 
compton. A protest, signed by several prominent citi- 
zens of Kansas, was filed on the 15th inst., against the 
fraudulent returns of Oxford precinct, in Johnson county. 
In reply to which, after a personal investigation, Gov. 
Walker and Secretary Stanton publish a proclamation 
in the Herald of Freedom, of the 20th inst., expressing 
a determination to reject the entire vote of Oxford, and 
give certificates to the Free State candidates. The pro- 
clamation produced an intense excitement among the 
Pro-slavery men, and threats of vengeance were made 
against the Governor and his Secretary. 

Negroes not Citizens.—-The Springfield Republican 
(Mass.) cities the following case :—-Thomas Howland, a 
respectable coloured citizen of Providence, R. I., being 
about to emigrate to Liberia with his wife and daugh- 
ter, applied to the State De»vartment at Washington for 
a passport, or a certificate of nationality. The answer 
returned to his notary was :—" Mr. Martin must certainly 
be aware that passports are not issued to persons of 
African extraction. Such persons are not deemed citi- 
zens of the United States. See the case of Dred Scott, 
recently decided by the Supreme Court.” 

Breadstuffs.—On the 26th, in New York, sales of good 
red Southern wheat, $1 20; good white, $1.35; West- 
ern corn, 674 cts. a 68} cts.; in Philadelphia, Southern 
red wheat, $1.25 a $1.28; white, $1.35 a $1.40; yellow 
corn, 73 cts. a 75 cts.; flour, $5.25 for shipping brands. 

Miscellaneous.— Another Asteroid was discovered on the 
15th ult., by Dr. Luther, at Bilk, near Dusseldorf, being 
the forty-seventh now known to exist between Mars and 
Jupiter. 

A Sulphur Bank.—About three miles from Clear Lake, 
Napa county, California, and near the borax lakes, is a 
bank of sulphur, from 20 to 30 acres in extent, and sup- 
posed to be 30 feet thick, sufficiently pure for the use of 
the Mint at San Francisco. 

A Water Spout.—The Journal of the Caucasus states 
that, on the evening of the 9th ultimo, a water-spout 
broke over Tiflis, which stands in a narrow valley on 
the banks of the river Keer, causing an immense loss of 
life and property, and destroying some portions of the 
city in a short space of time. 

General Walker, writes to a friend in New York, that 
his departure from New Orleans for Central America will 
not be delayed more than a month; that he is making 
extensive preparations; and that his recruits are aug- 
menting every day. 

Terrible Massacre.—Late advices from Yucatan state 
that the Indians had massacred the inhabitants of a vil- 
lage, about sixty miies from Merida. More than 500 
persons were killed by them. 

Female Labour in California.—The San Francisco 
(Cal.) papers say that there are hundreds of servant 
girls in that city, worth from one to ten thousand dol- 
lars each, their ordinary wages being now twenty-five 
dollars a month. 





the people, instead of delivering up their arms, were con- 
cealing them outside the original limits, so that they 
would be available in cases of fresh disturbances. 

The Russian Minister of Marine officially reports the 
loss of the line-of-battle ship Lefort, and that all on 
board perished, including 13 officers, 743 seamen, 53 
women, and 17 children. The same storm caused other 
disasters, with great loss of life, in various parts of the 
Baltic. 

Two slavers have been captured on the West Coast of 
Africa. One of them was an American built brigantine 
called the Sarah Jane. 

UNITED STATES.—The Treasury.—According to the 
Treasurer’s statement by returns received to the 19th 
instant, the whole amount remaining in the differeut de- 
positaries was about $13,500,000. The amount suvject 
to draft, was only $10,632, 555. The entire receipts for 
the week ending on that day, were but $443,380. 

The Elections. —In Pennsylvania, the vote for Governor 
was as follows:—Packer, 188,890; Wilmot, 146,147; 
Hazlehurst, 28,160—total, 363,197. At the Presidential 
election last year, 460,176 votes were polled. In Ohio, 
Chase, the Republican candidate for Governor, has been 
elected by a small majority. The Ohio Senate will con- 
tain 15 Republicans and 18 Democratic members, and 
the House 46 Republicans and 57 Democrats. In Iowa, 
the Republicans have carried both branches of the Le- 
gislature. In Minnesota, the Democrats have succeeded 
by a small majority. 

The Money Panic.—The list of failures and suspensions 
in the New York Independent of last week, makes the 
whole number 136, of which 15 were in Boston, 30 in New 
York, and 17 in Philadelphia. The failures in New York 
and Brooklyn, since the 24th ef Eighth month, are said 
to number less than 300, out of 37,000 business firms. 
It should however be noted that many of the most ex- 
tensive manufacturing and commercial houses are among 
the number of the “ failed or suspended.” Since the 
commencement of the present month, nearly 17,000 
hands have been discharged from the various factories 
in New York. The South which at first seemed but litule 
affected, has begun to feel the crisis. In Virginia, the 
prices of negroes have fallen thirty-three per cent.; to- 
bacco and cotton have also greatly declined in price. At 
New Orleans, cotton has fallen five to six cents a pound 
—not because it has declined in England, but because 
exchanges and money matters are totally unsettled. In 
that city, there is a severe money pressure, and numerous 
workmen have been discharged from the various manu- 
factories, in consequence of the inability of procuring 
funds. In the State of New York, the contraction of the 
currency within the last ten weeks, is stated at $60,000,- 
000. No wonder there is distress and ruin throughout 
the land. It is obvious that this great financial convul- 
sion has arisen from the abuse of credit, creating general 
and excessive indebtedness, operating with a currency 
which has no uniformity or stability of value. It is 
stated that merchandize to the amount of many millions 
of dollars now warehoused in the United States, will be 
reshipped to Europe. Since suspension, the banks of 
Boston and New York have materially increased their 
stock of specie. The bank statement of the latter city 
for the week ending on the 24th inst., shows a large de- 
crease of circulation and of loans. The items were as 
follows :—Due depositors, $57,801,098; circulation, $6,- 
884,739; specie, $10,011,315; loans, $95,976,487. 

Fire at Chicago.—On the 19th a most disastrous con- 
flagration occurred at Chicago, by which many houses 
and property valued at $700,000, were destroyed. A 
number of persons were killed by the falling walls of 
buildings. Twenty bodies had been found under the 
ruins, and a few others were still missing. 

New Orleans.—The deaths, during the week ending 
19th inst., were 135, including 36 of yellow fever. 

Vicissitudes.—The N. Y. Post gives the following ac- 
count, showing the wild excesses of some so called mer- 
chanis during the late time of inflation. A few months 
since, the partner of a commercial house in this city was 
taken to a lunatic asylum, utterly deranged, as was said, 
by his unparalleled prosperity in business. During the 
year previous his firm bad cleared $1,300,000. He died 
in the asylum, and his own estate was valued at $2,500,- 
000, all invested in the concern of which he was a part- 
ner. The firm itself failed the other day, and is now 
said to be utterly insolvent. All this occurred within 
eighteen months—the prosperity, the insanity, the de- 
cease, and the insolvency. 

New York.—Mortality last week, 427. There were 13 
deaths from violence. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 175. 

Kansas.— Although all possible advantages were given 
to the Pro-slavery party at the late election in this terri- 
tory, the Republicans or Free State men elected their 
delegate to Congress, and have majorities in both 




















































secure manner, so that their contents will not be liable 
to be lost by handling. 

The stage will leave West Chester for the School, on 
Second, Fourth, and Seventh-days, on the arrival of 
the morning cars from the city, and from the School 
to West Chester on the same days, to meet the morn- 
ing cars for Philadelphia. The fare for each passen- 
ger to and from West Chester by the stage, will be 
twenty-five cents. When special conveyances at other 
times are provided, an extra charge will be made. 

The attention of parents and guardians is particularly 
requested to the following extracts from the minutes and 
regulations adopted by the committee : 

“The gradual and increasing evasions o plainness in 
dress which have latterly appeared, have fh a'sabjeet 
of much anxiety. Parents are reminded that no coats 
or vests will be permitted to be worn at the School 
which are not plain in colour and form, and when any 
of objectionable shape are sent there, they will be al- 
tered as well as any other garments which are not con« 
formable to plainness, and the expense of such alteration 
will be charged.” 

‘“‘To prevent inconvenience, the parents and guardians 
are requested not to supply their children with watches 
money, (for their use while at the School,) newspapers, 
or other periodicals, nor with printed books, exe 
Bibles and such books as are used in the School.” By 
furnishing them with postage stamps, the necessity of 
the pupils having money will be avoided, and whem mo- 
ney is sent to pay the travelling expenses of the pupil, it 
should be deposited with the Superintendent. 

























































WEST-TOWN SCHOOL. 

Assistant Teachers are wanted for the Boys and Girls’ 
Schools. Application may be made to the Superia- 
tendent, or either of the undernamed, viz: 

NATHAN SuHarpisss, Concordville. 
Tuos. Evans, 817 Arch street. 
Exiz. Pizrson, N. Fifth street. 
Saran ALLEN, Pine street. 


Philad., Tenth mo. 30th, 1857. 





WANTED. 


A Friend and his wife, to take charge of the farm at 
Tunessassah, and to have the general superintendence of 
the school and family at that place. 

A well qualified woman Friend is also wanted to act 
as Teacher in the Boarding-School. 

Application may be made to 

Jort Evans, Oakdale P. O., Del. Co. 
Exsenezer Worth, Marshalton, Chester Co. 
Joun M. Kaieun, Camden, N. J. 

Tuomas Wistar, Fox Chase, Pa. 

JosgerH Exkinton, 377 S. Second street. 


Marriep, at Friends’ Meeting, Arch street, Philadel- 
phia, on Fifth-day, the 8th inst., Samuen M. Sueprarp, 
of Greenwich, N. J., to Hannan J., daughter of Joseph 
Garretson, of York, Pa. 


EE 


Diep, at his residence in London, Britain township, 
Chester county, Pa., on the 31st of Eighth month, 1857, 
Epwarp Suarpvess, in the 47th year of his age; a much 
esteemed member and overseer of London Britain Par- 
ticular and New Garden Monthly Meeting. His last ill- 
ness was short and painful, which he bore with chris- 
tian fortitude and patience. We doubt not, he was 
permitted, through adorable mercy, to enter into that 
rest which remaineth to the people of God. 

——., at the residence of her sister, Elizabeth S. Leeds, 
in Germantown, Pa., on the 24th ult., Epirna N. Fett, in 
the 5lst year of her age. Blessed are the poor in spirit, 
for theirs is the kingdom of heaven. 

——, at her residence in this city, on Seventh-day 
morning, the 24th inst., ANN BuckLey; a much valued 
member of the Western District Monthly Meeting. Her 
character was marked by humility and self-distrust, and 
her circumspect and consistent walk, with her private 
and social worth, much endeared her to those who knew 
her. She was concerned to uphold the doctrines and 
testimonies of our religious Society in their purity. After 
an illness of several months, during which she was anx- 
iously solicitous to experience full redemption through 4 
Saviour whom she loved, she was enabled to give her 
friends the consolatory assurance that her condition was 
“quiet and peaceful,” in which state, as we humbly 
trust, her redeeined spirit was permitted to enter into 
its eternal rest. 
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RECEIPTS. 


Received from David Buffum, Jr., R. L., per F. C., $2, 
vol. 30; from Ann Sheppard, Pa., per N. K., $2, vol. 30; 
from N. Hall, O., for E. Sidwell, $4, vols. 30 and 31, for 
Friends’ B. School, $2, vol. 31. 








WEST-TOWN BOARDING-SCHOOL. 


The Winter Session of the School will commence on 
Second-day, the 9th of Eleventh month. The pupils will 
be conveyed from the city by railroad to West Chester, 
where conveyances will be in waiting to take them to 
the School, on the arrival of the morning and afternoon 
cars on Second-day, the 9th, and Third-day, the 10th. 
The children will get their baggage the next day after 
their arrival. The cars leave the depot, south side of 
Market street, above Eighteenth street, at 7 o'clock a. M., 
and 3 o'clock p.m. The agent of the School will be 
at the depot on Second and Third-day afternoons, and 
will furnish pupils with tickets, and accompany them 
to West Chester. Those who go by the morning train, 
will be furnished with tickets by a person in attend- 
ance. To those who procure tickets as directed, the 
fare from Philadelphia to the School, including bag- 
gage, will be one dollar, which will be charged at the 
School. All baggage should be distinctly marked West- 
Town, and with the name of the owner, and should be 
sent directly to the depot. 

The West-Town office is at Friends’ Bookstore, No. 
304, (late 84,) Arch street; all small packages for the 
pupils left there before 12 o’clock on Sixth-days, will 
be forwarded. All /etters for the pupils and others at the 
School, should be sent by mail, directed to West-Town 
Boarding-School, West Chester P. O., Chester Co., Penna. 
Packages should be distinctly marked and put up ina 


PREP 


ROBB, PILE & M‘ELROY, PRINTERS, .« 
Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank 
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